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The explanation of "logical" unpleasantness on p. 160 is, pace the 
author, logical and not psychological. The point will need to be 
considered in detail, when we reach the chapter on the so-called 
" Emotions of Relation." In the meantime it may be noted that the 
unpleasant tone of the strain-sensation content has been left wholly 
out of account. 

The second and third divisions of the work I hope to deal with in 

the next number of this Review. „ _ _ 

E. B. Titchener. 

Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates. Von Karl Joel. 
Erster Band. Berlin, R. Gaertner's Verlagsbuchhandlung Her- 
mann Heyfelder, 1893. — pp. 554. 

The present volume, the first of two on the same subject, contains 
— besides an Introduction, describing the state of Socratic learning 
at the present time and the purpose, criteria, and method of the 
work — discussions of : (A) The Religious Views, genuine and 
Xenophontic, of Socrates, including chapters on 'the Bai/ioviov arid 
divination,' 'piety and religious life,' 'nature and activity of the 
gods ' ; (B) The Individual Ethics of Socrates, comprising chapters 
on (i) 'the main features of Socraticism,' (ii) 'the Socratic individual 
ethics in the Memorabilia] with sub-divisions under (i) entitled, 
' General Characterization and Explanation of the Socratic Principle,' 
and 'The Socrates of Aristotle,' under (ii) entitled, 'The Socratic 
Theory of Virtue,' and 'The Socratic Activity' 

Recent criticism, our author shows, has thrown doubt upon the 
traditional view of the sources of information regarding the genuine 
Socrates and his work, and necessitates a considerable revision of 
that view. The Protagoras of Plato, the notices of Socrates and of his 
doctrine and work by Aristotle, and the Memorabilia all become, in 
consequence of the attacks made upon the text of the Memorabilia, for 
the time being at least, uncertain authorities. Textual rejection has 
been carried too far, and the way out of the difficulties of the present 
situation appears to be to separate, on the basis of sound psycho- 
logical as well as mere textual criticism, what in the Memorabilia 
came from Xenophon as a reporter or would-be historian from what 
he wrote as an apologist for Socrates, as a man of action rather than 
contemplation, a believer in and follower of traditional opinion and 
custom. It being shown that the personality of Xenophon forces 
itself into his account of Socrates and his doctrine and life, we 
may take as a criterion for the separation of the genuine and the 
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merely Xenophontic Socrates, the theory of virtue and of the con- 
ceptional dialectic assured to us as really Socratic by the testimony 
of Aristotle and the agreement of the followers of Socrates. By 
means of this criterion we can, by the comparison of the Memorabilia 
with the other writings of Xenophon, arrive at the separation sought; 
we also secure the text of the Memorabilia against unjustifiable 
changes, besides obtaining a standpoint for a juster view than has 
hitherto been possible of the Platonic Dialogues as historic accounts 
of Socrates. — Joel gives a very full and clear showing as to the 
main point in his argument, — that the personality of Xenophon 
must have intruded itself into the accounts given by him of Socrates. 
A particularly faithful report of discourses and dialogues corres- 
ponds, he points out, neither to the individuality of Xenophon, to 
the custom of antiquity, to universal psychological experience, nor, 
finally, to the testimony of the ancients, who rate the Memorabilia 
as lower in historical value than the Socratic Dialogues of Plato, or 
of the philosopher Aeschines. The dialogical portions of the Mem- 
orabilia are probably more ficticious than the non-dialogical, as the 
new criticism makes out. The very shortness of the Xenophontic 
dialogues is an evidence against their historical fidelity; for how 
could Socrates, in a few words (containing as a rule only shallow 
wisdom), reconcile foes, establish friendships, refute Sophists, convert 
atheists, reform voluptuaries and effeminate persons, instruct generals, 
statesmen, artists, and others ? Xenophon, as himself participating 
in Socratic dialogues, is mentioned by himself only once. Further, 
Xenophon shows a defective knowledge of the life of Socrates, — 
for instance, he neither mentions the Leon episode, nor cites the 
Delphic oracular saying, and passes lightly over the military deeds of 
Socrates. Why should a special knowledge of the doctrine of Socrates 
be ascribed to him? Xenophon clearly partakes of the character 
of an age in which declamatory oratory, apology-writing, encomiastic 
discourse, Sophisticism, demagoguery, were special fashions ; he is 
a panegyrical rhetor rather than a historian. The fact that Xeno- 
phon's own personality distinctly colors his reports of Socrates is so 
clearly revealed by a comparison of his various writings as to deprive 
the advocates of the traditional view of Socrates of their last support. 
The general result reached by our author, by the criterion and 
method above outlined, is that Socrates was, in his doctrines and his 
activity, a pure rationalist, and that the accounts given by Xenophon 
which would represent him as anything other are pure "fictions." 
To begin with the religious opinions of Socrates, — the daemon was 
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for Socrates not a familiar spirit attending him, nor the voice of 
an indwelling deity, but the personal remnant or overplus of his 
psychical nature remaining after the recognition and deduction of 
the purely rational or intellectual element of that nature. Con- 
ceiving the psychical subject as fundamentally intellectual, and not 
fully comprehending, intellectually, tact, conscience, feeling, instinct, 
he styled it, metaphorically, in allusion to the external oracle at 
Delphi, a, or the, "daemon." Any other view of the daemon given 
in the Xenophontic account is purely Xenophontic and "fictitious." 
- — Of piety and worship we can properly attribute to Socrates only 
an ethical conception: for him mere observances were not of serious 
import. Prayer had, as its proper object, not any special good but 
the good in general (a doctrine peculiar to the Memorabilia alone of all 
Xenophon's writings, and therefore all the more certainly Socratic). 
The purely anthropopathic conception of the gods, common in the 
Memorabilia (and other writings of Xenophon), is Xenophontic. 
With Socrates, on the contrary, this conception gives place to that 
of a moral world-order : the ' favor of the gods ' depends not upon 
material sacrifices, but upon ethical excellence. And, in general, in 
their religious opinions Xenophon and the real Socrates have little 
in common. 

The religious views of Socrates form but a subordinate part of his 
philosophy. That philosophy was ethical rationalism, rationalism 
being the primary, ethicism the secondary, element of it. The fact 
that the rationalism of Socrates applied itself essentially to human 
life alone is explained by the nature of the rationalistic principle : 
historically, reason first perceived itself in the mind of man and in 
human action, and hence upon its first stage rationalism is anthro- 
pologico-practical. The principle of the Socratic philosophy pre- 
cisely corresponds to the conditions of Attic life as the centre and 
centralization of Greek life in the age of Socrates. While the life of 
the colonies was a life of the senses, of action, a life with nature, 
Attic life was a life of thought, of historical reminiscence, of social 
intercourse : it was an z'#tensive, spiritualistic, rather than an exten- 
sive and naturalistic life. The rationalism of Socrates was already 
immanent in Greek art, in Greek education and industry as forms of 
art. It was the first form of the philosophy of spirit, and as such 
was one-sided; i.e., purely rationalism, the first step in any form of 
philosophical knowledge being, universally, the bare conception of 
phenomena under a single, simple principle. 

Neither Xenophon nor Plato excites confidence as a principal 
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authority for the philosophical doctrine of Socrates. Owing to this 
fact and to the want of agreement among authorities, we naturally 
turn to Aristotle's notices, which at least possess the advantage of 
having yet in the eyes of sceptical investigation the best warrant. 
Though widely scattered, these notices combine into a graphic and 
consistent picture — afford a precise outline of Socraticism, which 
may be filled in by reference to Plato and Xenophon. Now the best 
attested principle of the Socratic "Ethics" is, "Virtue is Knowl- 
edge" (Aristotle, Magna Moralia, I, i, 1182 a 16 ). By this dictum 
Socrates did not mean that virtue is a condition of the soul under 
the ruling participation of knowledge, nor that it is a condition that 
accords with knowledge : he simply identified knowledge and virtue. 
In this consisted his pure rationalism, which recognized no being 
whatever independent of thought. He is the ancient Hegel. He 
treated the so-called alogistic, or non-rational, part of the soul not as 
anything positive in itself, but as merely negative reason. By virtue 
of this conception of the relation existing between knowledge and 
virtue, he was primarily a dialectician, and only secondarily an 
ethical philosopher : and he was not in any sense a conscious and 
purposed ethical pedagogist. The Ethics of Socrates had in view 
not the individual, but the universal self, self as full subject. It was 
this formal, negative character of Socrates' thought that made his 
characteristic attitude that of testing the knowledge of others, and 
his vocation that of searching and trying the would-be wisdom offer- 
ing itself about him. The formal principle of Socrates naturally 
specified itself in objectivity by means of the rule of analogy. In 
relation to the idea of happiness, the Socratic principle remained 
unaltered. Eudaemonistic the Socratic Ethics in a certain sense 
was ; even the Platonic ethics was so. But Socrates neither 
attempted to prove the value of virtue, nor did he inquire concern- 
ing the motive of action : neither ' the useful ' nor ' the good ' is 
his principle, but 'the true,' i.e., the object of conceptual knowledge. 
As compared with the true, the good, useful, and agreeable are 
secondary, whether attributive or relative. There is only one 
psychical function, — conception ; but one principle of life, — 
thought. As regards his historical position, Socrates is not so far 
removed from the Sophists as Plato makes out, nor so closely related 
to them as Aristophanes and Hegel assume, though he stands nearer 
to them than to Plato. 

To compare, now, the ' Socrates ' of the Memorabilia with 
' Socrates ' of the notices of Aristotle as regards Individual Ethics 
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— we find, indeed, in the Memorabilia (III, 9) the assertion that 
Socrates did not distinguish between wisdom and the other virtues ; 
but Xenophon knows nothing of the mighty import of the investi- 
gation of concepts, regarded hv Aristotle as the unquestionable 
peculiar wont of Socrates, — tnougn uc ^uncedes that the entire 
activity of Socrates consisted in the formation of concepts. Xeno- 
phon recognizes the connection between the formation of concepts 
and social converse, and hence the origin of dialectic. Beyond the 
definitions of the virtues, however, only a little fruit of the Socratic 
investigation of Concepts appears from the Memorabilia. The dia- 
lectic of Xenophon contradicts the definitory dialectic of Socrates 
(described by Aristotle) in three respects : (1) it deals with the horn 
and not the what; (2) it is tendentially and parenetically argumen- 
tative ; (3) it begins rather than ends with definitions. Xenophon 
makes the differentiation of concepts a part of the Socratic dialectic : 
but this is to be regarded as an erroneous idea, borrowed in all 
probability from a work of Antisthenes, not genuinely Socratic. 
Of the most characteristic aspect of the Socratic dialectic, the 
Elenchus, (which originated with him and not with the Sophists), 
Xenophon gives an inaccurate representation, also borrowed from 
Antisthenes. His report as to the eudaemonism of Socrates is not 
so much false as incomplete, one-sided. 

As to the practical side of Socrates' work, Xenophon gives con- 
flicting accounts. His statements regarding the 'profiting' or 
'improving' effect of Socrates' dialectic are hardly of a historical 
character : there is no proof that Socrates employed parenetic or 
hortatory discourse as Xenophon implies. Xenophon corrupts 
the Socratic dialectic in various ways : e.g., by employing monologue 
to excess or by making ' Socrates ' indulge in dogmatic, rhetorical 
discourse. The activity of Socrates was merely a continual inquiry 
or investigation, together with a confession of ignorance. If there 
were a ' protreptic ' influence in his conversation, it concerned only 
knowledge, not virtue : he did not preach, — in his principles there 
was no such thing as preaching on the pedagogical arts of working 
upon the 'feelings' and thus reaching the 'will.' The representa^ 
tions in the Memorabilia in which Socrates appears as exhorting to 
virtue are therefore unhistorical, ' fictitious.' 

It is hardly necessary to say that the volume of the contents of 
which the foregoing is but an imperfect summary, is a candid, care- 
ful, learned, and able study, so far as it goes, of the subject of which 
it treats. Of the philological learning of it, it is not necessary to 
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speak in detail — even if we felt competent to do justice to it. As 
to the philosophical content of the book, — it is in our opinion 
hardly possible, for the historian, to rationalize completely, as our 
author aims to do, the Socratic doctrine and life. The author has 
undoubtedly done just the right thing in emphasizing the testimony 
of Aristotle, and so ridding the name of Socrates of a large portion 
of the burden of vulgarity left upon it by the philosophically incom- 
petent hands of Xenophon ; but it seems a rather too violent 
abstraction from the conditions of Greek life and society at any 
period of their existence to make of Socrates all but a complete 
modern ethical rationalist. One cannot help admiring, however, 
the clearness and strength of the philosophical conviction which, in 
part at least, Herr Joel reads into the lite and teaching of Socrates. 
Criticism would be more in place at this time if we had before us 
the promised second volume which is to deal with the individual 
and social ethics of the Memorabilia. We must note, however, 
that the present volume, which is (necessarily) very largely purely 
philological in character, would have been more serviceable for the 
philosophical student if the author had given in every section of it a 
careful summary of results obtained. We also note a certain degree 
of diffuseness and unnecessary repetition, due in part, no doubt, as 
intimated in the author's preface, to the external circumstances of 
the composition of the work. On the whole, the work, though 
largely philological, merits careful attention from philosophical 
students. B. C. Burt. 

Die Hauptprobleme der Philosophic, in ihrer Entwicklung und 
theilweisen Lbsung, von Thales bis Robert Hamerling. Von Vincenz 
Knauer. Wien & Leipzig, 1892, W. Braumiiller. — pp. xxvi, 408. 

This book consists of a course of fifty-three lectures given to begin- 
ners in philosophy in the university of Vienna. They extended over 
the whole academic year, and are apparently published exactly as they 
were delivered, without the excision either of the ' asides ' in which 
the professional mind loves to dispose of the topics of the day, or of 
the witticisms which form so effective a Kd$ap<ns of the ennui which 
the gravity of the subject may have engendered in the hearers. 
Hence the book is distinguished by a greater lucidity and liveliness 
of style than we are wont to expect from a German work, while the 
defects of its qualities appear in the air of hasty dogmatism which 
the absence of fuller discussion, references, and notes sometimes 
gives to its summary treatment of very disputable points. It may be 



